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FROM JENIN TO NAZARETH. 



II. GADARA AND THE JORDAN VALLEY. 



By Shailer Mathews, 
The University of Chicago. 

Early in the morning we left Beisan, equipped for the first 
time with an armed escort — one man with a borrowed shotgun. 
We forded the Jalud, as the ancient bridge was out of repair, and 
followed one of the numerous irrigation trenches northward 
toward Jisr Mejamia, the old bridge that spans the Jordan half 
way between Beisan and the Sea of Galilee. It was a delightful 
morning, with none of the fierce heat that had hung over the 
Jordan valley by Jericho a few days previous. On both sides of 
the valley the hills were quite free from mist, and their scarred 
sides could be seen with all that distinctness that makes dis- 
tances in Palestine appear so deceptive. The road was by no 
means deserted, and the travelers by no means of a single sort. 
Now it was a group of Turkish officials out for the tax-gather- 
ing ; now a group of Arabs, the men on donkeys and the women 
walking ; now a caravan of thirty camels on the w r ay to Haifa ; 
now a Bedouin with a spear ten feet long; now a humbler trav- 
eler on foot, armed only with his heavy club ; now a couple of 
French priests on the way from Tiberias to Jerusalem. Villages 
there were none, and, except for the black tents of the Bedouin 
and an occasional hut that served at once as mill and home, 
there were no traces of inhabitants. Yet the land was tolerably 
tilled, and the rich fields of lentils and grain that broke the 
plain up into a great checkerboard showed clearly enough what 
might be the wealth of the country under another and better 
government. The curse of the present administration is every- 
where to be seen. "The money is as bad as the government" is 
the popular condemnation of two as badly disarranged affairs as 
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the world can boast. Taxes are so oppressive, and the soldiers 
who collect them so unrestrained, that the wretches who till the 
ground are repeatedly in despair. In some cases they have been 
known to cut down their few olive trees that they might find 
relief from the publican in absolute but independent beggary. 
The entire upper end of the Jordan valley is the property of one 
man. On what terms he rents it out it was not possible to learn, 
but probably upon a system of shares, according to which he 
would receive one-third of the produce, out of which he would 
pay the land tax. At least this is the most common arrange- 
ment in the region around Baalbek. 

All the roads of the region converge to the Jisr Mejamia, a 
bridge that most likely was originally Roman, although it has 
been largely rebuilt by the Arabs. A few centuries since there 

must have been considerable 
traffic passing over it, for at 
its western end there are the 
remains of a large khan, the 
gateway of which is in toler- 
able preservation and must 
originally have been of some 
architectural beauty. The 
bridge itself, like others in the 
region, is a series of steps 
carried upon a succession of 
arches, the middle one of which is of good width. It does not 
cross the river directly, but in the middle bends slightly to the 
north. The Jordan at this point is very rapid, though shallow, 
and above the bridge there is a succession of miniature water- 
falls. Notwithstanding the place is very lonely, there was a 
little group of Bedouin children, playing a game that might 
have been ball or might have been quoits, on the eastern bank 
of the river, although there was no hut or encampment to be 
seen in the vicinity. 

A somewhat curious testimony to the continued importance 
of the bridge as the natural connecting point of the two regions 
on the opposite sides of Jordan is the coincidence that the pro- 
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COLUMNS OF TEMPLE 



posed railway from Haifa to Damascus will cross the Jordan at 

this point, and that the crusaders thought to command the roads 

that must always have converged here by the great castle of 

Belvoir, the ruins of which are 

still to be seen on the edge of 

the western hills, where they 

encircle the little village of 

Kobeb el-Haw a. When 

Romans, crusaders, Arabs, and 

railway engineers unite upon 

the same spot, one may be 

certain that the coincidence is 

not accidental. The country 

here is not altogether sate, and 

even the wandering fellaheen dislike to cross the bridge alone. 

But caravans are not infrequent, and there were few travelers 

of a suspicious appearance. The road, however, as it leaves 

the bridge, is so hidden in the wady that it would not be at 

all surprising if there were some ground for the prevalent 

apprehension. 

On the east of Jordan the valley is hardly as well cultivated 
as on the west, and the Bedouin tents were more frequent. 
Indeed, they stretched at short intervals for miles along the 
edge of the great rolling plain. Interspersed among them were 
fields of wheat and lentils, with here and there a tree or clump 
of bushes. The Bedouin themselves seemed indifferent to all 
that passed by them, and even the children were content to let a 
European pass ungreeted. Whether such indifference was due to 
their having been unspoiled by the presence of tourists, or was 
simply the result of tribal peculiarities, it would be hard to say. 
But, speaking generally, the Bedouin are not aggressive in their 
hospitality to those who do not make the first advances in either 
greeting one of the tribe or visiting the encampment. 

So steep and difficult are the hills beyond Jordan that is by 
no means easy for camp equipage to mount them, and conse- 
quently the tents were pitched at Esh Shuni, at the junction of 
Wady Arab with the Jordan valley, at the foot of the hill on 
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which is a little town, near the holy place of Shekh Maad. It was 
a charming spot, as much out of the life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as it was in the days of Abraham. In the beautifully clear 

brook that flowed within half 
a stone's throw of the tents, 
close to a bit of a buttress of a 
Roman bridge, was a herd of 
black cat/tie, quite indifferent 
to all things about them, except 
when a couple of young bulls 
thought it necessary to decide 
some question of honor in a 
noiseless and well-regulated 
combat. As the evening drew 
on, the cattle were silently driven off ; a flock of sheep came 
down from the hills and crossed the brook in single file ; 
the women from the neighboring huts came to fill their water 
bags ; a group of Arab travelers stopped to perform their even- 
ing ablution and to say their prayers ; a couple of mounted 
Turkish soldiers forded the brook on the way to some village 
up Wady Arab, barely stopping to ask if they were wanted 
as guards ; one by one the Arab herdsmen dropped in to squat 
in silence by the tent door staging at the unaccustomed visit- 
ors, and share in the expected hospitality, until at last the sun 
disappeared behind the ruins of the old crusaders' castle of 
Belvoir, upon the top of the hills the other side of Jordan, bring- 
ing into bold relief its ruined walls and huge moats. Then, as 
it grew dusky, the Arab women in the tents out on the great 
plain began their shrill chant for the dance ; the jackals and 
village dogs began that unearthly battle they have waged for 
millennia and in which, to judge from the fearful yells, the hosts 
of hell take part ; and the talk at the tent door grew more ani- 
mated as the east and west of the little land exchanged adven- 
tures. But, as the moon came up over the mountains, the 
chanting and the howling and the talking slowly died away, 
and, after a couple of revolver shots had warned off possible 
marauders, the strange land sank into that perfect stillness that 
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hangs alone over those places that once were full of life and 
now are desolate. 

Um keis lies in the midst of a broad plateau, 1200 feet above 
the sea, or about 1800 feet 
above the Jordan valley. The 
path to it from Esh Shuni is 
but little used, and our horses 
had no easy work carrying us 
t othe top of the hill. As we 
reached the summit, there 
stretched out to the east and 
south the noble highlands of 
the Jaulan, with its deep, steep 
valleys and its rich plateaus, 
sometimes wooded and sometimes tilled. The plateau of 
Um keis itself is very level, perhaps five miles in diameter, and 
is very thoroughly cultivated. In April the fellaheen were 
plowing, and the entire southern half of the plateau was alive 
with men, women, and oxen. The visible ruins of the city 
Pompey and Herod built are spread over a considerably smaller 
area, although we came across a ruined column, apparently mark- 
ing the ruins of some temple, something like an hour before we 
reached Um keis itself. 




THE COLONNADED STREET 



The city of Gadara, "fond 



of the Muses," as a newly dis- 
covered tombstone describes it, 
was most beautifully situated. 
From the crest of the steep 
hill that separates Wady Arab 
and the Yarmuk it extended 
both upward upon the higher 
hill to the east, where was 
probably the station for the 
Roman garrison, and also out 
upon the broad plateau above 
the Jordan. On whichever 
side one looks the view is exquisite. To the east and the 
south are the Jaulan and the Jordan valley, dipping away into the 
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purple haze of the Dead Sea ; to the west are the hills of Gali- 
lee, plunging grandly into the valley ; to the northeast, almost 
at one's feet, lying like a blue harp in the midst of its hills, is 

the Sea of Galilee, with the 
Jordan winding out of it, like — 
to keep the beautiful Hebrew 
figure — a broken harp string. 
In the valley to the north, just 
below one, is the canon of the 
Yarmuk, with the couple of 
huts that mark the hot springs. 
In April the coloring is beau- 
tiful beyond description, and 
one can understand easily how 
became the favorite of Graeco- 




PAVEMENT OF STREET 



the city upon such a height 
Roman colonists. 

It is on the plateau that, with the exception of the two 
theaters and the tombs, the chief ruins are to be found. These 
stretch along each side of an ancient Roman street, from 
fourteen feet eight inches to sixteen feet eight inches in width, 
and consist entirely of limestone and basalt blocks, some of 
considerable size. One block of basalt lying in the grass, 
apparently the base of an altar or pillar, was beautifully carved. 
The street runs west from the theaters and was apparently col- 
onnaded, since for half a mile 
or more it is lined on each side 
by broken pillars, many of them 
with Corinthian capitals. This 
road, being doubtless the direct 
route between Beisan and Dam- 
ascus, was carefully paved with 
blocks of basalt running both 
diagonally and at right angles 
with the axis of the street, and 
one can trace the ruts made by 
the wheels of the narrow chariots as distinctly as in Pompeii. 
At its western end it apparently was flanked by tombs, for a 
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STANDING SARCOPHAGUS 



number of huge basalt sarcophagi are to be found there, some 
of them standing on end, and some being used by the Arabs 
as receptacles for grain. One heap of ruins far out in the field 
seemed to be those of a tern ] e 
but they were so shapeless as 
to be very uncertainly identi- 
fied. To the east of these 
there is a stretch of ruins 
apparently lying between this 
main street and another to the 
north. These, at first glance, 
seem to be those of a market, 
but, as they are divided by 
what looks like cross streets, 
they may perhaps mark the site of some of the dwelling houses, 
or suburban villas after the Roman style, with which Josephus 
says Gadara was surrounded. To the north of this main street 
must have stood one or more large temples, to judge from the 
extensive ruins, built in part upon a terrace of masonry, so 
narrow is the neck of land connecting the plateau with the high 
hills to the east. On the south of this street are the ruins of what 
was perhaps a Christian basilica, near which lie some large blocks 
of stone, some with considerable architectural ornamentation. 
Following along the street eastward one comes to the larger 

of the two theaters. It is 
charmingly situated on the side 
of the hill, apparently like the 
other theater and the little 
military amphitheater in Rome, 
having been incorporated in 
the city wall. It looks east- 
ward over the Wady Arab to 
the Jordan valley, while from 
its upper tiers of seats there is 
a beautiful outlook as well over 
the Yarmuk, to the Sea of Galilee, and thence to Hermon. It 
is in remarkably good preservation, the fifteen rows of semi- 
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WESTERN THEATER 



circular seats, carefully cut from basalt, being preserved, though 
some of them have been somewhat moved horizontally, as if 
by earthquake. The proscenium itself, which must have been 

nearly 175 feet in length, is 
in ruins, and the orchestra is 
used as a garden, but the 
vaulted entrances are mostly 
in good condition, and even 
the wall that held the upper 
seats is preserved, rising thirty- 
five feet above the ground, 
though much less above the 
debris now piled upon it on 
the outside. The upper seats 
are carried upon a beautifully built, semicircular vault, into 
which the entrances run. 

Above this western theater is a hill, upon which is built a 
portion of the miserable village of Um keis. The inhabitants are 
enlarging the place by the building of a khan, or some similar 
building, of considerable size, the materials for which they are 
obtaining from the neighboring ruins. The northern and eastern 
sides of the hill are precipitous, and it would seem as if the 
ancient city wall ran along its edge. Incorporated in the eastern 
wall is the second and smaller theater. This looks to the north, 
and would be especially usable 
in hot weather. It is only 148 
feet in width, and is in much 
poorer repair than its larger 
companion, the rows of seats 
being but imperfectly pre- 
served, and then only when 
cut from the hill itself. A 
somewhat curious feature of 
this theater is the remains of a 
gateway, apparently opening 
upon the proscenium. The orchestra is full of rubbish. The 
seats rise very steeply, and in their present condition it is 
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something of a task to clamber o«ver them. A remarkable char- 
acteristic of this theater is the fact that not only are many of 
the seats cut from the living rock, but semicircular passageways, 
or lobbies, have been exca- 
vated under them. They are 
caiefully faced with basalt 
masonry at the entrance, and 
sometimes one side is also of 
masonry, but most of the rock 
was left rough, without ever 
having been faced. The vaulted 
entrances to the theater are 
well preserved, though now 

, . ri1 , . , .?. , SMALLER THEATER 

largely filled with rubbish. 

In the valley below the theater a great number of sarcophagi, 
more or less ornamented, are lying about, and there is also a 
number of tombs cut in the rock, some of them with stone doors 
with carved panels and locks. This must have been the cemetery 
of the city. Indeed, the entire region abounds in caves, among 
which the natives still find antiquities. One man offered for 
sale at what seemed an exorbitant price a beautifully cut intaglio, 
representing two cupids boxing, and in one of the huts a woman 
had on sale a basalt bust, just discovered, representing an elderly 
man with bald head and full, well-trimmed beard. 

Still further to the east are the remains of an ancient aque 
duct, probably of Roman workmanship, which supplied the city 
with water. Its course has been traced as far as Sunamein in 
the Hauran, and runs parallel with a Roman road that Schu- 
macher thinks might easily be made serviceable for wheeled 
vehicles. 

The path from Um keis down into the valley of the Yarmuk 
follows the course of an old Roman road, but is none the less 
steep. It was doubtless this road the Gadarenes used in visit- 
ing the hot springs of Amatha, or El Hammi, as they are now 
called, in the valley. It is about an hour between the two 
places, and the ford at Yarmuk is by no means easy to find. 
Indeed, it was only by virtue of a Bedouin's unaccustomed 
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FORDING THE YARMUK 



enterprise that our party was kept from disaster. As it was, as 
we forded the river opposite an Arab mill turned by the over- 
flow of a hot spring, the water reached the saddle. 

The valley at this point is 
surrounded by high hills and 
is covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation. The springs are four 
in number and of considerable 
size. That now covered with 
a rude building is perhaps 
thirty -five feet in diameter. 
The water bubbles up from the 
earth at a great number of 
places, and is too hot to be 
comfortable. It is, however, conducted into a sort of pool, in 
which the Arabs bathe. The water is very strongly sulphur- 
ous and is regarded as possessing great medicinal qualities. 
Indeed, the place might easily be made into a popular water- 
ing place, and, if the railway between Haifa and the Hauran 
is ever built, may very likely become such. In spring and 
early summer great numbers of invalids gather here, living in 
the open air. In Roman times these springs were noted, and 
the ruins in the vicinity show that the bathing establishment 
was built in the usual scale of magnificence that characterized 
Roman baths. Most of these 
ruins are covered by vegeta- 
tion, but the ruins of vaulted 
chambers are still to be seen, 
and Merrill found there also a 
row of basalt seats that prob- 
ably belonged to the bath. 

From the hot springs the 
path again follows a Roman 
road, splendidly engineered, 
high up upon the side of the 
canon through which the Yarmuk has forced itself. The scenery 
here is among the finest in Palestine, surpassing in beauty and 
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YARMUK VALLEY LOOKING WEST 



grandeur even Wady Kelt, though not in wildness. The road is 

perhaps 300 feet directly above the river, beyond which other 

cliffs and mountains rise. The country east of Jordan is also 

better wooded than that on the 

west, and the large oaks and 

palms of the valley give it a 

varied character the valleys of 

both Judea and Samaria lack. 

In fact, any man who thinks of 

Palestine as a land barren and 

unfruitful need only look down 

from these heights upon the 

course of the Yarmuk and the 

Jordan to be undeceived. 

In going from El Hammi to Nazareth — a journey of twelve 
or fourteen hours — one crosses the upper Jordan valley straight 
to the little town of Tell Semak, and thence to the spot where 
the Jordan emerges from the lake. At this point the river, 
though by no means large or quiet, is yet deeper and less rapid 
than further south, and the Arabs maintain a ferry in the shape 
of a large row boat. Into it they crowd men, baggage, and 
small animals like donkeys and calves, while the horses are 
obliged to swim as best they can as they are dragged along by 
their heads. The passage of Jordan is no unexciting thing with 

a couple of horses turning sum- 
mersaults by and under the 
boat, and it would be surpris- 
ing if some casualties might 
not have to be reported some 
day. It is a commentary on 
the way affairs are allowed to 
be administered in the un- 
happy country that only a 
short distance down the Jordan 
are the remains of ancient 
bridges that might be utilized with a little difficulty, thus allow- 
ing traffic to pass along the old Roman routes. 
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HORSES SWIMMING THE JORDAN 



In the back water of the Jordan, which extends over a con- 
siderable area to the west of the southern end of the lake, a few 
nearly naked fishermen were wading about up to their hips in 

the great pool, throwing their 
nets ahead of them wherever 
the vegetation permitted a 
space of clear water. As the 
sun was going down, it would 
seem as if they were to fish, as 
their fellow-toilers on the lake 
itself, by night. 

The path along the Jordan 
is much obstructed by the tall 
grass, and often muddy ; yet 
the country is wonderfully fertile and tolerably well tilled. 
Near the picturesquely situated mud town of Abediyeh there 
seems to be a ford less difficult than that at Tel Semak. 
Above the ford are the ruins of the bridge already men- 
tioned, while below the river is very rapid and tortuous, though 
flowing between banks of mud. From this point the road 
leads up the attractive Wady Faghas to Khan el Tujjai, 
where are ruins of two fine khans, near which are a beautiful 
terebinth and good water. For some distance the path leads 
through considerable groves of olive and other trees ; but as the 
hills about Nazareth are reached the trees disappear, and one 
comes again to the denuded grassland so characteristic of west- 
ern Palestine. This method of approach to Nazareth has the 
advantage not only of the best view possible of Tabor, but also 
of coming upon the city from above. As one comes there from 
the center of Graeco-Roman life to look down into the great 
amphitheater of hills in which the attractive little town lies, he 
is impressed with the close proximity in which Jesus lived to 
the great world movements of his day. This, one feels, is no 
mere isolated town that lies by the side of the great roads of 
the Decapolis and Syria, but rather barely set one side in safe, 
yet not exclusive, seclusion, whose inhabitants might at any 
moment join in the traffic of the world if once they climbed the 
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hills which lie about it. Thus close to Jewish and to Roman 
life it was a proper place for the upbringing of a Jewish lad who 
should be the world's Savior. 
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